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THE MEAN GIRL. 

One bright pleasant morning in the early part 
of June, as the scholars were assembling at Mr. 
Dana’s school-room, they were attracted by the 
sight of one of their number who came with a 
beautiful bunch of flowers in her hand. They 
immediately gathered around her with exclama- 
tions of delight, and so violent was their admira- 
tion, and so urgent their entreaties to be allowed 
to smell of this beautiful rose-bud, and examine 
that splendid carnation, that the delicate flowers 
were in great danger of being injured by them. 
As soon as Jane Walcot, the girl who brought 
them, perceived this, she put them in her desk 
and declared that no one should look at them until 
they were safe in the hands of the one for whom 
she had brought them. 

‘** And who is that, Jane—Mr. Dana?’’ 

‘* No indeed, I do not believe Mr. Dana cares 
anything about flowers, and if he did, these are 
not for him.” 

‘* Are they for any of us then?” 

‘They are for one of the scholars, for the very 
sweetest girl in school, and I should think you 
might guess who she is.”’ 

**O why can’t you give them to me,” said Har- 
riet Mansfield, ‘‘ do give them to me—Did not you 
bring them for me?” 

‘* For you!”’ exclaimed one of the girks scorn- 
fully, ‘‘do you think you are one of the sweetest 
girls in school?” 

‘** And why should I not be,” replied Harriet 
angrily, ‘‘ 1 am as good as you are at any rate.” 

** And do you think I am the sweetest girl in 
school?” said the other laughing, ‘‘I am much 
obliged to you for the compliment.” 

Harriet was about to reply angrily, but Jane 
interrupted her, ‘‘ come, pray don’t quarrel, you 
need not quarrel about the flowers, for they are 
not for any one here.” 

‘“They must be for Louisa May,” suggested 
one of the little girls, ‘‘they must be for Louisa 
May, for she is the best girl who ever lived—and 
here she comes, now we shall sec if they are not 
for her.” 

Almost every one felt pleased when they saw 
Jane give the flowers to Louisa, for she was a 
general favorite, and when they saw how delighted 
she was, and heard her say that she would give 
them to her mother, because her mother was sick, 
most of the girls felt glad that they were given to 
her rather than to themselves. : 

But how astonished they were, when they heard 
Harriet Mansfield begging Louisa in recess, to 


but she told her that she could not give her any 
because she wanted to carry them all to her mother. 

‘*Louisa May is a mean, stingy girl,” said 
Harriet, going up to a group of girls who were 
talking at the window, ‘‘she will not so much as 
give me one of those flowers, such a large bunch 
as she has there too!” 

‘¢T should not think she would,”’ exclaimed one, 
‘* she is going to carry them to her mother, and I 
think that is generous and noble in her.—You are 
the mean one, Harriet, or you would not have 
asked her.” 

Harriet was about to answer, but as her com- 
panion spoke she moved off with the others to- 
wards Louisa, and Harriet was left standing alone, 
mortified and angry. 

In the mean time, those who had collected 
around Louisa were discussing Harrict’s charac- 
ter in no very flattering terms. Louisa should 
have used her influence, which was very great, to 
stop the censure, but she did not, not from any 
feeling of ill-will towards Harriet, but from a cer- 
tain feeling of timidity and unwillingness to inter- 
fere which often betrayed her into wrong. ‘‘I do 
wonder,” began Jane Walcot, ‘‘how any body 
can have any patience with Harriet Mansfield, 
she is so mean.—Do you remember, Caroline, 
how the other day she read that note which she 
found on the floor, directed to you?” 

‘*Yes, and then when I asked her how she 
came to do so, she said that she did not think there 
was any harm in reading a note which was not 
sealed, for my part, I think one is quite as dishon- 
orable as the other.” 

“*So do I,” said another, ‘‘ but Harriet Mans- 
field never minds such things. The other day 
when we were reciting Latin at Mr. Dana’s desk, 
I saw her trying to read some papers which lay 
loose upon his desk. I should not think any girl 
would do that.” 

‘* And yesterday,” said Caroline, ‘‘ she urged 
Ellen very much to go to walk with her. Ellen 
had something else which she wanted to do, and 
did not care much about going, but Harriet was 
so very urgent, that she at last promised to call 
for her at three o’clock. When she went, how- 
ever, Harriet told her that she could not possibly 
go, because her mother wished her to stay at 
home; and we found out afterwards that Harriet 
had a new book to read and did not wish to go, so 
she asked her mother if she did not think she had 
better stay at home, and her mother not knowing 
anything about the engagement, told her yes.” 

‘* That is an example,” exclaimed Jane Walcot, 
‘‘the very meanest of all things, deception.—I 
never could and never would place any confidence 
in a girl, who had once deceived me in that way. 
It really seems more contemptible than a direct 
falsehood, and I do not sce but that it is quite as 
wicked.” 

‘* And then,” said one of the little girls, ‘‘ she 
took my bonnet Saturday, when I was in a great 
hurry to go home, and kept it as much as quarter 
of an hour.” 

‘*But that might be only in fun, Lucy,” said 
Louisa May, ‘‘ you know the girls often do go in 
fun.” 

‘‘ Yes, but Harriet Mansfield was not in fun, 
because she said she would keep it till I promised 
to let her take my Sabbath school book home with 
her, and I could not do that, because my teacher 
told me not to lend it.” 

' “ And she would not subscribe you know to the 











sve her some of the flowers. Louisa was good- 





paper which was handed about among the scholars, 
to help that poor woman,” said another. ' 


Louisa, ‘‘ you know two or three said they could 
not do that, and Harriet said she could not sub- 
scribe until she had asked her mother; that was 
right.” 

‘* Yes that was quite right,’ said Jane Walcot, 
‘*T wish everything else Harriet Mansfield does, 
might be as free from blame as that is.” 

The conversation was here interrupted by the 
close of recess, but the feelings of her companions 
were so excited against Harriet by comparing 
notes and relating grievances, that when they took 
their places in the Chemistry class, every one 
seemed unwilling to sit by her. Harriet noticed 
this, for she was quick in detecting the feelings of 
her companions, and it made her feel very unhappy 
and a little angry. She took her seat at a dis- 
tance from the rest, resolved to show them all that 
she did not wish -to sit by them; and when Mr. 
Dana requested her to move er seat, in order 
that the class might be nearer together, she did it 
with as great an air of indifference and careless- 
ness as possible. Once during the recitation when 
Mr. Dana happened to turn his back from the 
class, to look in his desk for something which he 
wanted, Harriet slyly and quickly opened her 
book and read the answer to the question which 
was about to come to ‘her. One little girl was so 
astonished at this proceeding, that an exclamation 
involuntarily escaped her lips; and Harriet looking 
up as she hastily closed the book, perceived intel- 
ligent and contemptuous glances passing between 
her companions. When she repeated the answer 
to Mr. Dana, she could not help blushing; and as 
he unsuspectingly received it, she glanced at the 
other members of the class, half afraid lest they 
should betray her. How much greaier was the 
pain she suffered from this deception, than that of 
reciting an imperfect lesson would have been! 

It was Mr. Dana’s custom to mark, opposite to 
each scholar’s name, all her perfect or imperfect 
lessons; and at the close of the quarter, a list of 
the marks for each young lady was made out and 
sent to her parents. Much curiosity was mani- 
fested in school to know how high each would 
stand at the end of the quarter; and Harriet was 
especially curious. She was very ambitious to be 
thought a good scholar; and as she was quick in 
understanding and learning her lessons, she suc- 
ceeded. But it was easily to be seen that she had 
no real love for learning, since she was always 
satisfied with appearing to know and understand 
her lessons, and was ready to make use of any ex- 
pedient which would enable her to do this and yet 
spare her the trouble of studying. 

One day, towards the close of the quarter, all 
the scholars went out in the recess, to walk, ex- 
cepting Caroline Emmons, who staid behind to 
look over a lesson. Harriet had walked but a lit- 
tle way, when one of her companions said some- 
thing which made her very angry, so angry that 
she turned from them and went back to the school- 
room. She found it empty; for Caroline, after 
having learned her lesson, had gone home, as her 
mother’s house was very near Mr. Dana’s, and 
some time was left before the close of recess. 

As she stood leaning against the window, her 
mind filled with uneasy thoughts respecting her 
own unpopularity in school, the thought flashed 
upon her that by opening Mr. Dana’s desk, she 
might see the papers upon which he marked the 
scholars’ ricitations, and thus ascertain the stand- 
ing of herself and all her companions. She tried 
faintly to resist the temptation—for this action ap- 
peared too mean even to herself; but the idea that 





no one could ever know it, almost decided her. 
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She looked at the clock—it would be ten minutes 
before recess was out. ‘‘I shall have time,” 
thought she, ‘‘ to look at the marks and copy my 
own off, and no one can possibly know it—how 
foolish it is in me to hesitate—I shall know at the 
end of the quarter; and a few days sooner or later 
can make no difference.” She took from Caro- 
line’s desk her silver pencil, which she had left 
there, and then with a trembling hand and re- 
proaching conscience, opened the desk. There 
lay the papers directly in sight—she took one of 
them up, it was Jane Walcot’s; ‘‘ my own first,” 
thought she, ‘‘and then, Miss Jane, I will take 
yours.”” But while she was looking them over, 
she heard the sound of a step—she listened; yes— 
it was certainly Mr. Dana’s step, coming up the 
stairs which led from his own parlor to the school- 
room, She hastily replaced the papers; but just 
as she had laid them in the desk, a sudden gust 
of wind, from the open window, blew two or three 
of them upon the floor—she could not pick them 
up; the step came nearer and nearer; it was just 
at the door, and she had just time to escape through 
the opposite one into the entry and street, before 
he entered. Fortunately for her, she had not 
taken off the bonnet and shawl which she wore 
out to walk, and she ran immediately home. « Her 
mother had gone out, and she only staid a moment 
to compose herself, and then set out on her way 
back to school. As she left the house, she saw 
one of her school-mates a little way before her. 
She hastened to overtake her, for she knew that, 
in case she should be suspected of having opened 
the desk, her companion’s evidence might lead 
her teacher to believe that she had been at home 
during the whole recess. She exerted herself to 
talk and act as if nothing had happened; and, by 
persuading herself that it was impossible she could 
ever be found out, she in some degree succeeded. 
Recess was over, and her class had commenced 
reciting when they reached school; as she took 
her seat, she looked anxiously in Mr. Dana’s face 
to see if she could discover any suspicion there. 
He, as well as all the scholars, looked very much 
as usual; and it was evident that nothing had yet 
been said about it. Harriet tried to persuade her- 
self that he would think he had dropped the pa- 
pers, and her alarm was somewhat quieted by this 
idea. But when, a few minutes before the close 
of school, he requested the young ladies to take 
their seats, as he had a few words to say to them, 
she knew that she had nothing to expect from his 
bad memory. He stated the case fully to the 
school—told where he had found the papers—and 
said that he felt very unwilling to attribute such 
an act to any of his scholars, but that he felt oblig- 
ed, from circumstances, to do it. He had heard 
footsteps retreating through the entry evidently in 
fright, and he had found on the floor with the pa- 
pers a pencil, marked with the name of one of the 
young ladies. Here he held up to view Caro~ 
line’s pencil, and read aloud her name, which was 
engraved upon it at full length. Caroline stated 
she had missed her pencil—but, supposing that 
she had herself mislaid it, had said nothing about 
it, and she was so astonished by this accusation, 
that she could not at first utter a word. 
‘* Was it you, Caroline, who dropped this pen- 
cil at my desk?”’ asked Mr. Dana. 
Roused by this question, Caroline firmly denied 
it. She said that after having learned her lesson, 
she had gone home, leaving her pencil on her 
desk, and that whoever had dropped it with the 
papers must have taken it from thence. 
‘*] will believe you, Caroline,” said Mr. Dana, 
** for you have never yet told me an untruth; and 
you are not the young lady to be guilty of such a 
piece of meanness, Excepting for your sake, I 
would not endeavor to find out who has done this; 


but as circumstances have implicated you, it is 
my duty to discover if I can who is really guilty.” 

He then asked if any one, beside Caroline, had 
Some 
of the girls looked at Harriet, and she immediately 


been in the school-room during the recess. 


to Mary to say that she had seen her coming from 
thence. Harriet felt many pangs of conscience 
as she uttered this, but endeavored to quiet them 
all by repeating to herself that she had not told 
an absolute falsehood. ‘‘I did go home in recess,” 
thought she, ‘‘and I am not obliged to tell them 
that I came to school first.” Contemptible as this | 
excuse was, it could not quiet her conscience, and 
she felt more unhappy and uneasy than if she had 
freely acknowledged the whole. 
Mr. Dana could not discover who had opened 
the desk, and he dismissed the school, saying that 
whoever the offender was, it was scarcely possible 
that she could long be concealed. Harriet, during 
the whole of that afternoon, was very unhappy; 
she could not keep her thoughts fixed upon what 
she was doing; they would wander to the circum- 
stances of the morning, and she was so restless 
and absent, that her mother once asked her if she 
were sick. At one time she half resolved to con- 
fess the whole; then again it seemed as if she 
could not do that; if it were anything else she 
thought she might confess it; but Mr. Dana him- 
self had called it a piece of meanness; and could 
she tell him that she had been guilty of it? No, 
it was impossible. 
The next morning, when she went into school, 
it was early, and no one was there. She took up 
a book to study, but she could not fix her mind 
upon her lesson. As she was turning over the 
leaves Mr. Dana entered; he looked more serious 
than usual; and after bidding her good morning, 
told her that circumstances had led him to suspect 
that she was the young lady who had opened his 
desk. One of his family, he told her, had seen 
her quit the school-room in great haste at the time 
he entered it, and take the way towards her own 
home. Other slight circumstances, also, had 
nearly convinced him that she was the offender. 
Harriet, overcome by fright and remorse, con- 
fessed the whole to him, begged him to forgive 
her, and faithfully promised never to be guilty 
again of a similar offence. 
‘* And is it possible.’’ said Mr. D. ‘‘ that you 
could sit silently by, and see a companion unjustly 
accused, when you knew yourself to be the of- 
fender?” 
At this moment the door opened, and several of 
the scholars entered. Mr. Dana went to his desk, 
without saying more, and Harriet was left in un- 
certainty as to the measures he intended to take. 
How bitterly, now, she repented having been 
overcome by the temptation, and how often and 
seriously she resolved never to be overcome by it 
again! In the course of the morning, she receiv- 
ed a note from Mr. D., saying that as the scholars 
were acquainted with the whole affair, and also 
with the suspicions excited against Caroline, it 
seemed necessary that he should mention to them 
her name as the offender, but that he should allow 
the matter to rest there. There was also in the 
note some good advice, by which Harriet resolved 
to profit; but she felt that, in exposing her to her 
companions, he was inflicting on her the greatest 
possible punishment. 
When Mr. Dana announced to the school that 
Harriet Mansfield was the young lady who had 
opened his desk, a murmur of indignation was 
heard throughout the room; and in recess, poor 
Harriet heard many an angry and scornful speech 
from the group at the other end of the room, which 
she knew must be directed against her. While 
Jane Walcot was in the midst of a speech, she felt 
some one gently touch her arm, and looking round 
saw Louisa May. 
‘*See!”’ said she, pointing to Harriet, whose 
head was reclining upon her desk, ‘‘ see, she looks 
very sorry, and will not be likely to do such a thing 
again. Let us go and speak to her.” 
‘© ] will do no such thing,” said Jane. 
ought to feel sorry, after behaving so.” 
**T will go with you,” said Caroline Emmons, 
taking Louisa’s arm; and the two girls were soon 
by Harriet’s side; assuring her that if this affair 





‘< She 





said that she had not gone to walk with the rest of 
the young ladies, but had gone home, and appealed 


led her to be more careful in future, they should 


After this example from Caroline, who had been 
most injured, the rest of the scholars were ashamed 
to show themselves unforgiving; and in two op 
three days Harriet was treated as if nothing had 
happened; but the mortification she experienced 
on this occasion, was a lesson to her which she 
never forgot; and by careful and steady persever- 
ance in curing herself of this fault, she in course 
of time won the confidence and affection of her 
companions, and, what was better, the approval of 
her own conscience. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
Recollections of the Sandwich Islands.—No, 7, 
The cruelty of the Sandwich Islanders is further 
apparent in the treatment of children by their pa- 
rents, which I have described in No. 4, and in the 
treatment of wives by their husbands. As in every 
heathen country, the husband is the lord and mas- 
ter, requiring implicit and ready obedience, while 
the wife doomed to an abject servitude, is often 
severely beaten or otherwise abused if she is found 
faulty, or even if destitute of blame, and the hus- 
band happens to be irritable and ill-natured in his 
disposition. I once saw a man beat his wife inhu- 
manly, holding her fast at the same time by her 
hair, and on inquiry into the cause, ascertained 
that her only offence was, she had given food too 
freely to some of her friends who had called to see 
her. A woman once complained to one of the 
missionaries, that her husband had whipped her 
for eating more than her share of their fish, and 
asked if we ‘‘ did not sometimes punish our wives 
for eating more than their portion.”” One of the 
queens of the islands once requested a foreign vis- 
iter to use his influence with her husband that he 
would not beat her. It is not a great many years 
since the women were prohibited eating with the 
men; they were required to wait in silence till 
their masters had done, and they were forbidden 
to eat at any time several articles of food used 
freely by the males. 

Their cruelty and injustice is also apparent in 
the severity of some of their laws. Even now it 
is common for the poor man to have his only hog, 
or the smal] taro or potatoe patch, on which he 
mainly relies for supporting himself and family, 
taken to feed an indolent and gluttonous chief, 
while the owner receives no compensation, and is 
necessitated to devise other means for supplying 
himself. It is common too for men who have, 
with much labor, built themselves houses, and 
planted their grounds, to be turned off at the will 
of some capricious chief, and all their possessions 
given to others. 

Before Christianity began to exert its influence, 
punishments were often inflicted with the most 
savage cruelty. If the people neglected compli- 
ance with the requisitions of their rulers, they 
were subjected to tortures, and even to death. 
Sometimes they were required to look steadfastly 
at the sun, and men with uplifted clubs smote them 
down the moment they closed their eyes, or turned 
away. There is now living, at the islands, a man 
whom I have often seen, who had his nose twisted 
off by one of the former queens while under the 
influence of passion. 

Their cruelty to dumb animals is equally palpa- 
ble. They exercise no pity for them while under 
pain and suffering, and often unnecessarily in- 
crease both. In carrying them to market or else- 
where, they bind their legs so closely, and carry 
them across poles in such a way, as generally to 
produce lameness and not unfrequently death. 
In killing animals they make no effort to diminish 
suffering. They usually pluck the feathers from 
fowls before they kill them. I once saw an old 
woman dressing a turkey. She had stripped it of 
its last feathers and carried it to a fire to singe its 
remaining hairs. I supposed till then that. the an- 
imal was dead, but as she held it over the blazing 
fuel, it struggled in her hands and made its es- 





‘© Jove her all the better.” sia 








cape. Two or three dogs pursued it into a taro 
pond, where it sought refuge. I expostulated with 
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the old woman on her cruelty, when she procured 
a knife aud despatched it without further delay. 
A. Cuarin. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
SARAH F. ALLEN. 

Died in Milville, June 22nd, Saran F. aged 3 
ears and ten months; the youngest daughter of 
Mir. and Mrs. Joseph Allen. The circumstances 
attending the death of this child, were of a nature 
#0 afflictive, that a public notice of them may not 
be without its benefit. At the usual time, she had 
been put to bed in the upper story, and about one 
hour afterwards she arose and descended into the 
entry, the next story below; there she took a lamp 
which had been placed for the purpose, as was 
usual, to enlighten the entry, and descended with 
itinto the basement story; thence she ascended 
to the entry from whence she had taken the lamp, 
ad there caught her clothes on fire, which burnt 
her so badly, that death ensued in less than 24 
hours. The afflicted parents, who, with a few 
others, were assembled in a room contiguous to 
the entry for religious worship, being aroused by 
the cries of the little sufferer, flew to her relief, 
but not until it was too late to rescue from the 
flames, one whom they ardently loved—one who 
was exceedingly interesting—and who promised 
to be the hope of their future and declining years. 
But that Being, who is unsearchable, and whose 
ways are past finding out, saw fit to snatch her 
thus suddenly from time into eternity. And may 
those deeply afflicted parents and their children 
learn thereby to kiss the hand that has applied the 
rod, and follow the example of the submissive and 
devout Psalmist, who, when he was in distress, 
cried unto the Lord, and He heard him, and de- 
livered him from all his trouble. Verily in life we 
are in death! D. C. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion 
THE GRATEFUL CAT. 

‘Mother, do tell us some stories about animals, 
as you used to do last winter when Charley was 
sick.” 

‘*Why, Henry, I fear I exhausted my stock 
then; but I’ll try, if you are so very anxious to 
hear one. I was very much pleased not long since 
with an account I read of the gratitude of a Cat. 
A gentleman had a favorite cat and dog, who lived 
together on the best possible terms, eating from 
the same plate, and sleeping on the same rug. 
Puss had quite a young family, and Pincher paid 
daily visits to the kittens, whose nursery was at 
the top of the house. One morning there was a 
tremendous storm of thunder and lightning; Pin- 
cher was in the drawing room, and the cat was 
attending her family in the garret. Pincher seem- 
ed to be considerably annoyed by the vivid flashes 
of lightning which continually startled him, and 
just as he had crept closer to my feet, some one 
entered the drawing room followed by Puss, who 
walked in with a disturbed air, and mewing’ with 
all her might. She came up to Pincher, rubbed 
her face against his cheek, touched him gently 
with her paw, and then walked to the door—stopp- 
ed—looked back and mewed—all of which said, 
as plainly as we could have done, ‘‘ Come with me, 
Pincher.” But Pincher was too much frightened 
himself, to give any consolation to her, and took 
no notice of the invitation. The cat then returned 
and renewed her application with increased ener- 
gy; but the dog was immoveable, though it was 
evident that he understood her meaning, for he 
turned away his head with a half conscious look, 
and crept still closer to a lady in the room; and 
Puss finding all her entreaties unavailing, then 
left the room. Soon after this, her mewing be- 
came so piteous, that the lady could no longer 
resist going to see what was the matter. . She met 
the cat at the top of the stairs, close to the open 


rubbed herself against her, and then went into the 
room and crept under the wardrobe. 
then heard two voices, and discovered that she 
had brought down one of her kittens and lodged it 
there for safety, but her fears and cares being so RELIGION. 
divided between the kittens above, and this little | = = —— — 
one below, I suppose she wanted Pincher to watch , . f 
by this one, while she went for the others; for A Little Boy’s Inquiry about his Soul. 
having confided it to the lady’s protection, she 
The lady following her with | to his 
her young charge, placed it beside her, and moved claimin , ‘* Papa, papa! I want to ask you a ques+ 
their little bed further from the window, through | tion— here was my soul before it came into this 
which the lightning had flashed so vividly, as to|body?” ‘‘My dear boy,” I replied, ‘it would 
alarm poor puss for the safety of her family. She | be better for you to inquire where it will go, if it 
then remained there with her till the storm had} were now to leave the body.” ‘‘O, papa!” he 
subsided, and all was again calm. On the follow- said, with an inexpressible look, ‘‘ it would go to 
ing morning, much to her surprise, she found heaven, that is sure, that is settled.” ‘‘ Alas! my 
Puss waiting for her at the door of her apartment. é 
She accompanied her down te breakfast, sat by | ‘‘that would be of much greater importance than 
her and caressed her in every possible way. Be-|to know where it was before it entered your body. 
fore this, Puss had always been in the habit of| What led you to propose such a question?” ‘I 
going down to breakfast with the lady of the house, |don’t know,” the dear boy replied, ‘‘ but it just 
but on this morning she had resisted all her coax- entered my mind.” Then off he ran. Because 
ing to leave this lady’s door, and would not move this little boy was young, and had not committed 
She re-| many sins, he thought that he should surely go to 
mained in the room till breakfast was over, and|heaven. But by and by his mind began to be in 
She had never | a great tumult, occasioned by a new chain of feel- 
She had|ings. He began to be conscious, that it was not 
shown her gratitude for the lady’s care of her little | so certain, after all, that he should go to heaven. 
ones, and her duty was done.” 

‘Oh mother, that is such a good story. 


hastened up stairs. 


a step till she had made her appearance. 


then went up stairs to her kittens. SI 
done this before, and never did it again. 








PARENTAL. 





THE MOTHER’S REWARD. 
I saw a little black cloud rising in the western 


In a few moments it spread over the ex- 
panse of heaven, and watered the earth with a ge-| or evening. 


I saw a little rivulet start froma! ©! how often had I entreated my God, that 
mountain, winding its way through the valleys and | whilst my child was on his knees repeating the 
meadows, receiving each tributary rill which it| words of prayer, he would be pleased to breathe 
met in its course till it become a mighty stream, | into his soul the spirit of prayer! 
bearing on its bosom the merchandise of many na-| was, O that the Lord, the Spirit, would make this 
tions, and the various productions of the adjacent} child, like Samuel, a spiritual worshipper! He 


I saw a little seed dropped into the earth, the 
dews descended, the sun rose upon it, it started 
In a little time, it spread its branches, 
became a shelter from the heat, and the ‘‘ fowls of| fied Saviour. 
heaven lodged in its branches.” 

I saw a little smiling boy stand by the side of| door; his groans and sighs increased her alarm: 


his mother, and heard him repeat one of the sweet | she sent for me; I hastened to him, and witnessed 
songs of Zion—I saw him kneel at her feet, and 


pray that Jesus would bless his dear parents, the 
world of mankind, and keep him from temptation. 
In a little time, I saw him with the books of the | together,:he sat on his bed, his eyes turned heav- 
classics under his arm, walking alone, buried in| enward; tears plentifully bedewed his cheeks. I 

I went into a Sabbath school, and 
heard him saying to a little group that surrounded | the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ. His affee- 
In| tionate mother, at a little distance from him, sat 


a few months I went into the sanctuary, and heard| weeping. Convulsed with different feelings, I 
him reasoning of ‘‘ righteousness, temperance, and 


I looked and saw that same 
mother at whose feet he had knelt and from whose | te-night has shown me that I am wrong, that I am 


lips he had learned to lisp the name of Emanuel. |a lost sinner. You said that those persons who 
Her hair was whitened with the frosts of winter, 


and on her cheek was many a furrow: but meek- 
ness sat on her brow, and heaven beamed in her| sorrow for sin meant; therefore I have no Scrip- 
dim eye, glistening with a tear—and I thought I| tural right to peace or joy. O, papa, papa! what 
saw in that tear, the movings of a mother’s heart, | shall I do?” 

while she reverted to the days gone by, when this} ‘Be calm, my dear,” I replied, ‘‘ the caso is 
Boanerges was first putting into life, hanging -on|not a lost one.”’ ‘‘ But I am lost,”’ he quickly re- 
her lips, listening to the voice of instruction, and| plied. Clasping his hands, and with a heart-rend- 
inquiring in child-like simplicity, the way to do| ing groan said, ‘‘I have no right to joy, if destitute 
good: and I said, this is the rich harvest of a mo-| of real sorrow for sin. I feel that sin is a burden. 
ther’s toil—these are the rich sheaves of that|Oh!I have been deceived all these years! what 
precious seed, which probably was sown in weep-| an awful thing is self-deception! O that the Spirit 
ing, and shall bring down your gray hairs, not with 
‘* sorrow fo the grave,” but in the harbor of rest:God.”” Early the next morning, he entered the 


deep thought. 


him, ‘‘ suffer little clildren to come unto me.” 


judgment to come.” 





door of my sleeping apartment. Puss ram to her, 


call you blessed,” and finally greet you wheré 
hope is swallowed up in fruition, and prayer in 
praise. 








— —_— [oapaesenae neque na nepneeeoenenoeas meme 
From the Baptist Monthly Tracts, 


Samuel Wyke Kilpin, when a little boy, ran up 
to his father, who was working in the garden, ex- 


dear boy, I wish it may be so settled,” I rejoined; 


Leaving his father and mother, he made a sudden 


I am|retreat from the room, when, with his heart all 
sure my cat would have been quite as grateful if I | emotion and big with sorrow, he shut himself into 
had taken such care of her kittens when they were | a dark parlor, unperceived by any one of the fam- 
frightened. Now I shall always go and stay with ily. His mother accidentally went into the room 
the poor things when it thunders and lightens, for | sometime after with a candle, and found the young 
you know I never feel afraid.” 


penitent on his knees in earnest prayer. She was 
alarmed, and disturbed him: covered with confu- 
sion at being caught in that position, he effected 
an instant retreat to his own room. Like Saul of 
Tarsus, he had often presented the service of the 
lip to his Maker; he had been taught with his first 
lisping voice to address his Saviour; and I believe 
the child-like forms were never omitted, morning 


My language 


had feared the Lord from his infancy; but now 
behold the lad at seven years old, whose heart the 
Lord opened, prostrate as a poor sinner at the foot 
of the cross, pleading for mercy through a cruci- 
His mother had permitted him to 
enter his room alone, but kept her station near the 


a sight which can never be forgotten. Yes! I 
beheld my .petitions answered in the agonizing 
prayers of my only child. With hands clasped 


heard him with indescribable anguish imploring 


approached his bed, when, taking my hand, he 
exclaimed in agony, ‘‘ O, papa, papa! your sermon 


had never gone forth weeping would never return 
rejvicing; and alas! til} now I never knew what 


would witness with my spirit that I am born of 





you shall look down on him, who will “ arise and! room where his father was, and, with his usual 
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Youth’s Companion. 
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bow and salutation, said, ‘‘ Good morning, papa.” 
Good inorning my darling; how are you?—Come 
to my arms, I want to ask you a question or two. 
When at your door last night, I heard you exclaim 
with great eagerness, ‘O that the Spirit would 
witness with my spirit that I am a child of God.’ 
Did you mean that the great and blessed God 
would speak to you, a poor little sinner, with a 
voice from heaven?” 

With a look that now rends my heart, he said, 
“No, papa; I should be ashamed of such a 
thought.” 

*« Well, my child,” I replied, ‘I am glad that 
you had no such desire or expectation. But tell 
me what you did mean?” 

‘*T meant,’’ he said, with the firmness of a man 
fifty years old, *‘that I wished the Holy Spirit 
would work in my heart what he has written in the 
Bible, and then fet me see it.” 

** And do you now desire that your whole heart 
may be sanctified and devoted to God?” ‘‘ Yes, 
papa,” he replied with strong emotion, ‘I do.” 

‘Cleave then to the Saviour, my dear child, 
praying for his mercy, and it shall be granted.” 

He did so, and in a short time found peace in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. He had experienced that 
great change of heart, termed, by the Redeemer, 
being ‘born again,’ and destitute of which all 
other changes would have been ineffectual to his 
salvstion. Without this soul-transforming change, 
all his amiable qualities would have been now the 
companion of different beings from those with 


whein he associated on earth!—tremendousthought! 


Parents, be not satisfied with superficial religion 
for your children. Be not hasty to pronounce 
their state safe on slight evidences; but wrestle 
mightily with God, till ‘‘ Christ be formed in them 
the hope of glory.” 








POETRY. 


HAGAR IN THE WILDERNESS, 


The morning broke. Light stole upon the clouds 
With a strange beauty. Earth received again 
Its garment of a thousand dies; and leaves, 

And celicate blossoms, and the painted flowers, 
And every thing that bendeth to the dew, 

And stirreth with the daylight, lifted up 

Its beauty to the breath of that sweet morn. 


All things are dark to sorrow; and the light 
And loveliness, and fragrant air were sad 
To the dejected Hagar. The moist earth 
Was pouring odors from its spicy pores, 
And the young birds were singing as if life 
Were a new thing to them; but oh! it came 
Upon her heart like discord, and she felt 
How cruelly it tries a broken heart, 
To see a mirth in any thing it loves. 
She stood at Abraham’s tent. Her lips were pressed 
Til®he blood started; and the wandering veins 
Of her transparent forehead were swelled out, 
As if her pride would burst them. Her dark eye 
Was clear and tearless, and the light of heaven, 
Which made its language legible, shot back 
From her long lashes, as it had been flame. 
Her noble boy stood by her, with his hand 
Clasped in her own, and his round, delicate feet, 
Scarce trained to balance on the tented floer, 
Sandaled for journeying. He had looked up 
Into his mother’s face until he caught 
The spirit there, and his young heart was swelling 
Beneath his dimpled bosom, aud his form 
Straightened up proudly in his tiny wrath, 
As if his light proportions would have swelled, 
Had they but matched his spirit, to the man. 


Why bends the patriarch as he cometh now 
Upon his staff so wearily? His beard 
Is low upon his breast, and his high brow, 
So written with the converse of his God, 
Beareth the swollen vein of agony. 
His lip is quivering, and his wonted step 
Of vigor is not there; and, though the morn 
Is passing fair and beautiful, he breathes 
Its freshness as it were a pestilence. 
Oh! man may bear with suffering: his heart 
Is a strong thing, and godlike in the grasp 
Of pain that wrings mortality; but tear 
One cord affection clings te, part one tie 
That binds him to a woman’s delicate love, 


And his great spirit yieldeth like a reed. 











He gave to her the water and the bread, 
But spoke no word, and trusted not himself 
To look upon her face, but laid his hand 
In silent blessing on the fair-haired boy, 
And left her to her lot of loneliness. 


Shoull Hagar weep? May slighted woman turn, 
And, as a vine the oak hath shaken off, 
Bend lightly to her leaning trust again? 
O no! by all her loveliness—by all 
That makes life poetry and beauty, no! 
Make her a slave; steal from her rosy cheek 
By needless jealousies; let the last star 
Leave her a watcher by your couch of pain; 
Wrong her by petulance, suspicion, all 
That makes her cup a bitterness—yet give 
One evidence of love, and earth has not 
An emblem of devotedness like hers. 
But, oh, estrange her once—it boots not how— 
By wrong or silence, any thing that tells 
A change has come upon your tenderness,— 
And there is not a high thing out of heaven 
Her pride o’ermastereth net. 


She went her way with a strong step and slow; 
Her pressed lip arched, and her clear eye undimmed, 
As it had been a diamond, and her form 
Borne proudly up, as if her heart breathed through. 
Her child kept on in silence, though she pressed 
His hand till it was pained: for he had caught, 

As I have said, her spirit, and the seed 
Of a stern nation had been breathed upon. 


The morning past, and Asia’s sun rode up 
In the clear heaven, and every beam was heat. 
The cattle of the hills were in the shade, 
And the bright plumage of the Orient lay 
On beating bosoms in her spicy trees. 
It was an hour of rest; but Hagar found 
No shelter in the wilderness, and on 
She kept her weary way, until the boy 
Hung down his head, and opened his parched lips 
For water; but she could not give it him. 
She laid him down beneath the sultry sky,— 
For it was better than the close, hot breath 
Of the thick pines,—and tried to comfort him; 
But he was sore athirst, and his blue eyes, 
Were dim and bloodshot, and he could not know 
Why God denied him water in the wild. 
She sat a little longer, and he grew 
Ghastly and faint, as if he would have died. 
It was too much for her. She lifted him, 
And bore him farther on, and laid his head 
Beneath the shadow of a desert shrub; 
And, shrouding up her face, she went away, 
And sat to watch, where he could see her not, 
Till he should die; and, watching him, she mourned :— 
‘* God stay thee in thine agony, my boy! 
I cannot see thee die; I cannot brook 

Upon thy-brow to look, 
And see death settle on my cradle joy. 
How have I drunk the light of thy blue eye! 
And could I see thee die? 


**T did not dream of this when thou wast straying, 

Like an unbound gazelle, among the flowers; 
Or wearing rosy hours, 

By the rich gush of water-sources playing. 

Then sinking weary to thy smiling sleep, 
So beautiful and deep. 

‘Oh no! and when I watched by thee the while 

And saw thy bright lip curling in thy dream, 
And thought of the dark stream 

In my own land of Egypt, the far Nile, 

How prayed I that my father’s land might be 
An heritage for thee! 


** And now the grave for its cold breast hath wen thee, 
And thy white, delicate limbs the earth will press; 
And oh! my last caress 
Must feel thee cold, for a chill hand is on thee. 
How can I leave my boy, so pi!lowed there 
Upon his clustering hair!’ 
She stood beside the well her God had given 
To gush in that deep wilderness, and bathed 
The forehead of her child until he laughed 
In his reviving happiness, and lisped 
His infant thought of gladness at the sight 


Of the cool plashing of his mother’s hand. _— Roy. 








EDITORIAL. 





What is the best Government for Children? 

This is a question upon which much might be said 
—but we design only to state an instance of bad gov- 
ernment, and contrast it with one which we think 
better. While walking recently past a small house 
occupied by an Irish family, our attention was arrest- 
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ed by the screams of some children » who were running 
out of the house, fullowed by the mother with a stick 
in her hand, which she shook at the children, com, 
manding them to come into the house. One of hy 
boys answered, “ Well, if you won’t beat me, I witj » 
The mother submitted to this dictation of her child 
and peace was for the moment restored. This pag 
must have produced any thing but love and obediene, 
A much better course, we think, is pointed out jp 
the following paragraph, which we extract from , 
communication in the Mother’s Magazine :— 
«The rod, I know, is sometimes necessary; but | 
do not approve of it, except when other means wou} 
be ineffectual; but do not fail to give your child the 
punishment you promise, even if it should be a whi 
ping; otherwise you will teach it, by your own ey, 
ample, to tell falsehoods. I have now a little one 
about two years old. IT usually punish her by putting 
her into a closet. I do not approve of shutting up jit. 
tle children in the dark, for this is apt to frightey 
them. I have a large pantry which has a window jy 
it, and when she is disobedient or naughty, I say, 
“E. you may go into the pantry and stay thero tijj 
you are a good girl.” I have sometimes asked her, 
while there, “‘ Will you be good?” She will answe; 
me, ** No,” and continue there till she has made w, 
her mind to do right; and as I always leave the doo; 
unlatched, she will come peeping out, laughing and 
saying, “ Ma, E. is a good girl now.” She will often 
come and kiss me, and thank me for making her good, 
adding, ‘‘ Dear mother, I feel better than when I was 
naughty and crying.” I then tell her that she will 
always find that the way to be happy is to be good, 
The sooner mothers begin to impress this moral Jes- 


son upon the minds and hearts of their ehildren, the 
better.” 








VARIETY. 


Profanity Rebuked. 

Rev. John Howe, once conversing with a nobleman 
who swore profanely in his conversation, expressed 
great satisfaction in the thought that there is a God 
who governs the world, who will finally make retri- 
bution to all according to their works, and ‘‘ who, my 
lord,?? added he, ‘‘ will make a difference between 











'him that sweareth, and him that feareth an oath.” 
His lordship immediately answered, “I thank you, 


sir, for your freedom. I take your meaning, and 
shall endeavor to make a good use of it.””>» Mr. Howe 
replied, ‘‘I have reason to thank your lordship for 
the most difficult part of the discourse, which 1s the 
application.” [N. Y. Ch. Intel. 


Love and Insanity. 

A most affecting case related by Dr. Nevins, in his 
treatise on disorders of the brain. A lady onthe point 
of marriage, whose intended husband usually travelled 
by the stage coach to visit her, went one day to meet 
hima, and found instead of her lover, an old friend, 
who came to announce to her the tidings of hk 
sudden death. She uttered a scream, and piteously 
exclaimed, ‘“‘he isdead!’ But then all consciousness 
of the affliction that had befallen her ceased. ‘‘ From 
that fatal moment,” says the author, “ has this unfor- 
tunate female, daily, for fifty years, in all seasons, 
traversed the distance of a few miles to the,spot where 
she expected her future husband to alight from the 
coach: and every day she utters in a plaintive tone, 
‘He is not come yet! [ will return to-morrow!” 








Suicide, 

Johnson having expressed a decided opinion against 
suicide, Mr. Boswell said, “Suppose a man is abso- 
lutely sure that if he lives a few days longer, he shall 
be detected in a fraud, the consequence of which 
would be utter disgrace and expulsion from society.” 
“Then,” said Johnson, “let him go to ‘some place 
where he is not known; don’t let him go to the devil 
where he is known.” 





Hume, the Deist. 

David Hume observed, that all the devout persons 
he had ever met with were melancholy.—On this, 
Bishop Horne remarked, “‘ This might be very pro- 
bably, for, in the first place, it is most likely that he 
saw very few, his friends and acquaintances being 0 
another sort; and secondly, the sight of him weuld 
make a devout man look melancholy at any time.” 





Treasure in Heaven. 
The following epitaph is upon a tombstone at 
Rheims: ‘ Here lieth the body of Etella. He trans- 
rted his fortune to heaven, in charity, during his 
lifes he has gone there to enjoy it.’ 
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